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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MY BLUE-EYED CHILD. 








THE YOUNG SIOUX. 
Deep hidden in the forest wild, 
Where yet the savage wander’d free, 
A manly Sioux boy beguiled 
The hours beneath a tree ; 
And gaily, in his native tongue, 
A wild, unmeasured lay he sung. 


Its theme was love, yet none was near, 
No sunny maid to list the strain, 
And save my own, no other ear 
Might know the stoic lover’s pain ; 
Yet, as to please some secret thought, 
This story of his flame he wrought. 


“ To-morrow, on the Pawnee’s trail, 
Sweet Manné, must the warrior go; 
And I must hear his woman wail, 
And meetly use the bended bow ; 
And hurl the spear, and lift the knife, 
And win or lose the forfeit life. 


‘I glad me that the time is come 
o win among the tribe a name, 
And in thy tent, no longer dumb, 
To tell thee of my bosom’s flame; 
Nor whisper, when the path is clear, 
What thou dost tremble still to hear. 


“ And ‘mong my people thou shalt be, 

The youthful warrior-hunter’s love; 
And he shall shoot the deer for thee, 

As bounding through the shrubless grove, 
With head erect, and hoof of steel, 
He scorns the shrinking sand to feel. 


“ And ‘neath the gentle summer sky, 
With me in valley and in grove, 
Sweet Manné, fearless wilt thou fly, 

To see the herded bisons rove; 
While, with an arrow from my bow, 
I lay their boldest leader low. 


“ And bring thee from the morning chace, 
Unhurt, the young and spotted fawn, 
Which proudly at thy feet I place, 
The skin from living leopard drawn ; 
Torn from him with a warrior’s art, 
Whilst yet the life is at his heart. 


“ And thou shalt make the moccasin, 
And well repay the hunter’s deeds, 
When thou hast wrought the red-deer’s skin, 
Worked with thy many-color’d beads ; 
Meet for « chief, when from the west 
An hundred tribes become his guest.” 


THE RETURN. 
Thouw'rt welcome to my heart, 
My own sweet bird! 
Thou'lt ne'er again depart, 
My first preferred! 

T'was gloomy all the day, 
While thou wert lown; 
And voiceless things would say, 

* Alone! alone!” 
When sad I op'd the door, 
And gazed around, 
Where chee rily before 
I thee had found, 
All desolate our cot! 
The silent hearth 
lts busy bl 
And all its mirth. 
How often did I trace 
Our flowery walk 
But ah! the chiefest grace 
Had left its stalk 
The simple litle ower 
! loved so we l, 
In some far distant bower 
Was gone to dwell. 
I could not trace thy track, 
But prayed a prayer, 
might waft thee back, 


My flower, my fair! 





ize forgot, 


~ 
Some breeze 


Now thou again art home, 
My own blue-bell ; 

My own sweet bird is come, 

loved so well 

And long the day shall be 
E’er thou wilt part, 

To roam again so free, 

From my fond heart. 





BY JAMES NACK- 

Come to my arms, my blue-eyed child! 
For thou art as my own to me; 
No father e’er more fondly smiled 
Upon his own, than I on thee! 


Come to my arms, my blue-eyed child; 
Whose innocent endearments cheer 

A heart, that of all else despoil’d, 
Would still be blest, so ¢Aow art near. 





And bending o’er my shoulder fling 
Thy golden tresses, rolling wild 


| 
Come to my arms, my blue-eyed child! 
In many a@ soft and sunny ring. 


Come to my arms, my blue-eyed child! 
i And let me on thy brow of snow, 

i} Pure as thy spirit undefiled, 

The burning kiss of love bestow. 

i] Come to my arms, my blue-eyed child! 
} When thy dear eyes upon me shine, 
So bright, and yet so sweet and mild, 
Affection’s tears will gush in mine. 
' 


| Come to my arms, my blue-eyed child! 
i} And nestle, like a little dove, 
Upon a heart that may be styled 

A father’s, for a father's love. 








ORIGINAL TALES. 








([_————————— = = 
CHOOSING A WIFE. 
I LIke to write about the things that are, and ‘tis a passing be- 
| lief with me, that very few people would find occasion to wander 
into the region of dreams, if they would only use their senses 
| when awake. Perchance my inclination is very unfashionable ; 
| but carelessness on this head saves a world of trouble. "Tis with 
'| this view that I have laid the scene of the following tale neither 
in Germany nor New-Holland; but have sat down, with a calm 
mind, to sketch one of the commonest occurrences in a New- 
Engiand village; and which, in every location, follows the set- 
‘tlement of a new minister, as surely, and sometimes as swiftly 
|as the ordination dinner. In short, I propose to tell of such a 
|| one’s “ choosing a wife,” and all about it; and if the reader pos- 
|| sesses a spice of curiosity, or if he happens to be a Yankee, he 
|; will read on. Perhaps he may revolt ut the title, or speak harsh- 
|| ly of his native land, Sodonot I. New-England scenes, New- 
England people are still fresh in my recollection, even the pecu- 
liarities of her children endear the memory more. And there 
|| are some peculiar traits about them; there are some habits of 
thought which denote the source from which they sprung ; which 
{| tell of the pilgrim band who sought in those wilds a refuge from 
jloppression. ‘Time is asad innovater, but some things resist his 
| power; and though the pilgrim’s step is heard no more on the 
New-England hills, and songs of praise float up no longer from 
her ancient forests; though the neat church tells of undisturbed 
security, and the refinement of modern taste, still there is a trace 
of the pilgrim’s spirit and the pilgrim’s feelings left on the whole 
\} land, broadly marked and visible on all her children. Itisa 
|, vestige of this feeling which gives there such peculiar, even 
| worldly honor to the profession of the ministry, which makes it 
an object of every boy’s ambition, and every father’s hopes 
large towns; 





Ss. 


} This is perhaps seen more in small villages than 

jjand if any one doubts the truth of this assertion, let him go to 
any village where they have just settled, or are about settling a 

} minister. Let him go there, no matter what his wealth or im- 
|, portance may be, he will find himself an object of secondary re- 

gard. If he seeks lodgings, the minister will go before him ; if 
attention, the latter will engross it; if a wife, he must take up 

|| with second cut, the best will be invariably reserved, till he finds 
|| himself in precisely the same situation as an elderly lady of my 
| acquaintance there, who, boarding much to her satisfaction with 
\}a widow and her agreeable daughter, before the arrival of a mi- 
|| nister, complained to me most bitterly after that important event, 
| that her vanity was never so mortified in her life, for, whereas, 
i} she was once considered a star of the first magnitude, she could 
\| then be hardly discerned through a telescope If the reader still 
| doubts, let him go to the village of B——, and see the Rev. Ed- 
|; ward Melville, a young, handsome, and unengaged man, and our 
I hero; one who, when undertaking to perform the various duties 
. agreeing to preach, 





\|of a minister to the second church in B 
"pray, bury the dead, and visit the poor, never dreamt that the 
|| people of his charge considered him bound to perform a harder 
{duty than all—actually to choose a wife, amidst the blooming 
R.|| maids of his congregation: certainly he was an ignorant young 





man, for he did not think of this. Perhaps it was sufficient that 
his people did. The very evening after his ordination he was 
inquiring of a lady, who had, I confess, passed the silly age of 
eighteen, concerning the character and talents of a ne ighboring 
minister; was he not a very fine man, and possessed of genius ? 
“Oh, yes! he was a very fine man, though not possessed of ge- 
| nius; but his wife was so good, that she gained the heartsof all. A 
good wife was very requisite for a minister, it increased his use- 
fulness so much!” Here the speaker paused, for she dared say 
no more. It was a gentle hint, but might be forgiven one who 
was tired of living on the interest of sixpence a year, andsetting 
her cap for all the old bac helors in the neighborhood. He r re- 
mark was taken up by a gentleman who sat opposite, who had a 
rich, ill-tempered sister to dispose of, and wished, like many others, 
to get rid of a bad article as soon as possible ; ‘twas a great thing 
for a lady in that station, to have a fortune to dispose of, then the 
minister had the satisfaction of relieving the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants of his people 
In perfect innocence Melville admired the correctness of both 
observations, making no personal application, but other days 
were yet to come. Invitations to dinner and tea crowded upon 
him, heads of families shook him by the hand, the village beaux 
grew jealous, and the village maidens gathered to his meetings. 
And yet how vain! The minister made no choice, but seemed 
resolved to eat his people out of house and home in the doing of 
it. Parties were made, and nosegays offered in vain, it was lit- 
erally “much ado about nothing,” he seemed intent on other 
thoughts, though at last perfectly aware of their intentions. 
How could he be otherwise 7? when even a note simply and briefly 
written to a lady in his society, requesting her to take a class in 
his Sunday school, was answered with great haste, and very 
ready compliance on pink paper. It was in nature to smile, and 
he didso; then glancing at the prosaic name, Mary Bailey, signed 
below, murmured some other indistinctly, blushed slightly and 
turned away to the window with a mingled expression of curi- 
osity and vexation. What was the reason of his indifference? 
Why were the ladies remaining thus in sfefu que? Was it 
another attachment? Not quite, but there was a dream of a lovely 
being Edward had met in B. accidentally, a short time before his 
settlement, that sometimes haunted him. There was a recollec- 
tion of a sparkling blue eye, and a witching smile, and the silvery 
tones of a young and innocent maiden thanking him with the over- 
flowing warmth of a grateful heart for saving the life of her 
companion, a laughing boy, who heedless of her remonstrance, 
went too near the edge of a rude projecting rock, and in another 
moment would have leaped from its summit into the water, had 
not Edward saved him, and brought him to her. "Tis strange 
how strongly the acquaintance of an hour is sometimes remem- 
bered ; strange how such an interview has often the power to 
awaken an indefinable interest. Perchance the excitement of the 
moment tended to deepen the feeling; certainly Melville remem- 
bered the circumstance long after it occurred, and feeling that he 
had then met his kindred spirit, the somewhat ludicrous idea of 
falling in love with a young lady, whom he knew only by the 
name of “ Ca ,” as her brother had called her, never struck 
him. There is a communion which one gifted mind holds with 
another, to which those of a commoner nature are strangers, yea, 
utter and entire strangers to the depth of feeling it awakens, and 
the strength of the delicate chord which binds them. But Mel- 
ville seemed destined to love in fancy only; for though he knew 
that Caroline resided somewhere in the village, and though he 
had made eve ry pos sible exertuon to sec her, it had been all in 
vain. Two lor 
in that time he had visited every family in his parish, attended 
every social circle to which he had been invited, and sedulously 
sought the face of his! idy-love under the shade of every pretty 
bonnet that was seen in his church, he had not met her, but re- 
Perhaps this con- 
certainly what was at 


» months had past since his settlement, and though 


mained in his state of primitive ignorance 
firmed him more in his romantic dreams; 

first idle fancy began to take a serious aspect; and feeling. the 
und disappointment, which rushes over the en- 
n voices his ear has been strained for 


whole vexation 
thusiast when midst com 
a musical cadence, which is not found there, and midst commor 
shapes his eye has gazed earnestly for one loved and beautiful 


form, which is not seen there, Melville, tired of the dull realities 


of common parties, common greeungs, ar d common people, na 
with the full intention of waiting the good pleasure of fortuns 
and letting patience have her perfect work, he resolved to re- 
nounce driving out, and eschew taking tea with any one, and to 


devote himself wholly to the high and holy work in which he had 
engaged. Vaiuly did the well among his people plead for aught 
but friendly calls, vainly did the sick remonstrate against taking 


up his valuable time. He became the idol of his people, every 
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ae ates — 9 rege | F - : - j 
day his character rose not only among those under his care, but |’ such views. One beautiful afternoon in summer, as Melville | 
was walking with Mrs. L. the thought of his heart rose upper- || 
prevailed. The dissension was unhappy, and he healed it. Yet most. He wished to speak of “ Caroline,” but the words would | 


in the opposite parish, where a bitter feeling of hatred had before 


alas! every day his deportment towards the fair sex became 
colder, though still gentle and polite as ever. What could be 
the reason? Every one had tried to attract him. Miss Mervin 
wasrich, and would gladly have made him so; Miss Wilson was 
wonderfully polished, and would have done the honors of his 
able most gracefully ; Miss Benson was very domestic, and 
would have ordered his house sweetly; Miss Linden was sentt- 
mental, and at his first call meaning to be irre sistible, entered the 
room with a leaf of a stunted orange tree twirled in one hand, and 
a new novel in the other, butit would notdo. All their endeavors 
to be taking were thrown away. The whole parish agree d that 
his conduct was ynaccountable; some conjectured that he had 
made 4 prior engagement, but for some strange reason the pa- 
rents whbd had daughters to dispose of, seemed unwilling to 
admit the truth ofthis very natural supposition, and for one equally 
strange, the young ladies bore them company in unl« lief. At 
any rate it was not asce rtained. There were two old ladies in the 
parish, whoout of mere go id nature, were particularly grieved to see 
the lonely condition of Melville. A minister withouta wife, why 
the like was never heard! poor man! how l@pely he must be in 
that great house. “Twas plain he had nqygr seen a lady to his 
mind; what a deed of charity it would be to find one suitable for 
him. They were true match-makers, and did as much harm in 
their line as that class alw ays perform, and like many others of 
the same stamp, all out of pure good will. The question was 
decided by them; that he ought to have a wife, some one 
ought to interest himself in getting one for him, par consequence, 
they would do it themselves. Who shouldshebe? After much 


deliberation the choice fell on a young widow of their acquain-| 


tance, a very lovely, accomplished, and feeling woman, but un- 
happily both the good ladies forgot that Mrs, L. was not one who 
would ever marry a second time ; itentirely eseaped their memory 
that the loss of her husband was still fresh in her recollection. 


They concluded that a whole year contained sufficient time to | 


lament in, to wear mourning, learn forgetfulness, and lay plans 
for the future. Accordingly Mrs. L. was invited, and it may 
be necessary to state here that she belonged to the other society, 
and that though a reconciliation was effected, the people had 
but just begun to visit together. Mrs. L. was very charita 


ble, and did not blot either of the kind women we have mentioned || 


off her list because they went to a different chureh. This en 
deared her to them so much, that they paid her the particular 


honor of a selection—how the lady ought to have been obliged ! || 
The smiles, and winks, and nods of Mrs. F. told Melville that 
her views in informing him of Mrs. L.’s visit and her praise so || 


violently bestowed on the lady, were all intended for his special 
benefit, but he had now grown a philosopher, and bore matrimo- 
nial trials with the spiritofa martyr. Besides, he really wished 
to become acquainted with Mrs. L. for he had heard her name 


spoken in the haunts of misery with a blessing, and her praise | 


trembling on the lipsof disease. She had been represented to him 
as an angel of mercy, and he had seldom made a visit to the house 
of mourning without finding either Mrs. L. or a Miss Crawford, 
(who, from hearing them always linked together, he had supposed 
to be her sister,) had been there before him. Neither of these ladies 
he had yet seen, and he eagerly embraced the opportunity of meet- 
ing one of them, though without the remotest idea of bettering his 
condition thereby. Mrs. F. was delighted, her friend and coad- 
jutor Mrs. O. was no less pleased; they were both in raptures ; 
and the good women forgot in their excessive joy that they had 
concluded it was most prudent not to inform Mrs. L. of the reason 
of her invitation. Caution was gone, out came the secret to the 
lady before his arrival. 
insulted, Mrs. L. declared she should go home forthwith, and 
rose to depart; for though at any other time she would have been 
happy to see the young man, a set, declared, spouse-secking 
visit, was too revolting. The inviters were amazed, protested 
their good intentions, and declared she should not go. But Mrs 
L. was determined, bade them good-by, and walked into the en 
trance to find her bonnet. A knock was heard at the door—Mel! 
ville entered! Whata meeting! The delighted Mrs. F. caught 
her hand and introduced her. Mrs. L. had determined to be at 
the freezing point, and turned with an air almost haughty in its 
reserve and dignity to speak to Melville, but his first words re- 


Imagine their surprise when, hurt and 


assured her 
in which he addressed her, and the latent flattery contained in 
his passing regret at never before meeting one who was so well 
known and beloved by his flock, did wonders. Mrs. L. laid her 
bonnet down, was sure he had no designs upon her, and soon felt 
The visit was delightful 


The collected, friendly, and almost grateful mannes 


wowards him as a friend and a sister. 
to both 
“Dear me!” said Mrs. O. “how quick they became sociable ! ’tis 


What a coup! they 


plain they are destined for one another! ple 


will make.” 

“How thankful weshould feel to have been the means of bringing 
it about!” rejoined Mrs, F.; and they were thankful 
Edward, for Mrs. L. wasreally avery fine woman ,!and became one 
of his best esteemed friends. Perhaps he committed some slight 
imprudences in walking with her, visiting at her house, and quo- 
ting her opinions ; certainly many people in the little gossiping, | 
half-way genteel village of B. began to look about them for an 
Vitation to a wedding. 

The proceeding was premature, neither of the parties had any 


So was 


} 


not come. 

“ T wonder,” exclaimed Mrs. L. “ if Miss Crawford has returned 
from ——, she meant to be here this week. Her house is just 
,here, I willlook as I pass by. Oh yes! she is there, and quite 
a party too 

Melville looked in the direction ; they drew nearer; there was 
no mistake ; he saw Caroline sitting at an open window talking 
to two young ladies. How his ear drank in the music of her 
long-lost tones; how his heart thrilled and his cheek burnt when 
he met her glance of recognition, and'bowed in return! Mrs 
L. spoke too, but né answer came from the blushing girl. They 
past by 

“ Are you acquainted with Caroline Crawford, Mr. Melville ?” 
said the lady. 

The secrets of his heart were unlocked by the question; he 
told her all 

“ Bless me!” said Caroline’s companion, Miss A. who being ac- 
quainted with Edward, took the bow to herself, how handsome 


ourminister looks! [never saw him have such red cheeks before! 
| “Ol! what a beauty he is,” said the flattered Miss W. making 


the same conclusion about the bow in question, “ you must know 


| him, Caroline.” 

| Poor Miss Crawford! there she sat with a burning cheek, | 
and a downcast eye, and a trembling heart, fancying every one 
was quizzing lrer, every one looking at her, with scarcely 


the power to answer with a smile the sagacious remark of a} 
lady who sat near, ‘that she guessed Mr. Melville was strik- 
ing up a bargain with the widow.” 


}; sands where there should flow the holy fountains of human love 
itis the bane of all happiness that the polluting thought of worldly 
| gain comes and mingles itself with higher things, in the view of 
that union which, when entered into by pure hearts, would give a 
semblance of a blessed hereafter, of a state of existence where 
i| heart flows out to heart, and spirit meets spirit in high and bliss- 


}ful communion. It is these earthly thoughts that profane the 


sanctity of love, it is these earthly worshippers who have burnt! 
There sat || 


false incense on a holy altar; but this is a digression. 
;Caroling, till the voice of her little brother called her to the 


garden, a most blessed relief! Not that she was in love, as the 


word goes; but she felt fluttered, perhaps nervous, and to say | 


|truth, there was a little interest connected with Melville to her 


“How amiable Caroline is!” said Mrs. W. who always saw 


| the best side of any thing, “to run so quick to that child!” 


In the walk home Melville learnt all the particulars about! 
Caroline thathe wished. She was an orphan, and with her brother 
had resided with her aunt in B ever since the death of her 
Her aunt was a gay careless woman, and proud of 





parents 


| her beautiful niece, suffered her todo entirely as she pleased, spa 
and refinement. She was possessed of rich mental endowments 
and overflowing in kindly feelings. She was the idol of the circle 
in which she moved, and her graceful winnigg manners mad 
Mrs. L. was a member of the 
same church, one of her dearest friends, and would introduce 
Melville at any time. There was a fine foundation for an air- 
eastle ; how quick was it blown over his head! The next day 
Mrs. L. was called from B a contagious fever broke out in 
the next town, and the whole village was in council to prevent its 


her a favorite wherever she went 





spreading. Woe to him who falls sick in a season of prevailing 


alarm! One old woman was doomed to drink of this bitter cup 
in the village of B 
would peril their lives by going into the infected atmosphere 
Old Mrs. H's sister was with her, said the good p ople, 
The news were told to Melville of her sickness 


his feelings were 





Eve ry one stood aloof from her; who! 
and that 
was enough. 
interested by her desolate condition, and meat 
There in 
sickness, in that region of fear, with a pale cheek 
Undismayed by report, she ha 
rone there the night before, and finding the only attendant ex 


ing to see that she did not suffer, he went to her house. 
that abode of 
but a firm heart, sat Caroline 
hausted, and Knowing the impossibility of filling her place with 
another, she had supplied it herself. Itis no slight thing to watch 
by the bed of sickness, when the idea of infection curdles the 
blood with a strange fear, and makes the spirit sink before an 
It is no small trial for a 


unconquered, unconquerable enemy 


weak human heart’ One in this situation feels always like a 


a seal seems set on every thing around him. 


sacrificed being ; 
But Caroline Crawford shrank not, and turned not from her duty 

Phe poor patient recovered, and when Melville heard afterwards 
her blessing fall on the lovely being who had saved her in al 

probability, or at least been the means of saving her from the 
crave, a deep and holy rapture thrilled his heart, and when he 
gazed on Caroline, who unharmed by her exertions sat by with 
the bloom of health, and the rich glow of be auty mantling on her 
cheek, a kindling admiration and strange pride came over her 
The village of B—— 
The en ragement 


Mrs. F. and 


In a short time the question was settled 
was supplied with materials fora year's 


rossip 


of Edward was declared and his marriage followed 


Mrs. O. were amazed yet delighted to have a marriage in any 
manner ; the two parishes became united, and allthe young ladies | 
and all the old agreed that marriage was the strangest affair inthe 
world, and people went about it in the strangest way. Such a 
surprise! 


L. B., 


Bargain! oh! it is the} 
curse of this life that the hand of avarice should scatter its golden || 


ring neither pains nof expense to give herevery accomplishment 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


FROM THE SCRAP-BOOK OF AN ENGLISH POET. 
(The poetry originally pwhiished in Blackwood ) 
I Had no subject for either essay, tale, or poem. But I took my 
accustomed seat, notwithstanding—brushed back the hair from 
my temples, arranged the smooth white paper before me with 





} 
' 
! 





|| scrupulous care, dipped the new-made pen into the ink-stand, 


placed the out-spread fingers of the left-hand upon the edge of the 
sheet, pointed the end of the quill on a line with my right shoul- 
der, and fixing the corners of my eyes steadily on the ceiling, 
awaited the moment of inspiration. Itcame not. I altered my 
position, turned the paper upside down, and tried again. But all 
to no purpose. I could not write. I had not an idea in the wide 
universal world. The weather was delightful. Every thing 
breathed of health and beauty. I threw open the window, and 
leaned out to inhale the breeze and gaze upon the landscape, 
How enchanting! Nota single cloud in the sky, and the atmos- 
phere dry, clear, and transparent. 

“Tl take a ramble, and enjoy myself this fine moraing,” said 
I; “no man should remain at home to-day, when all nature in- 
Peggy, my hat, gloves, and cane.” 

It wore an 


vites him to go abroad. 

Peggy brought them. 
| expression of uneasiness and vexation 

‘What's the matter, Pe ggy ?” said § 

“ Nothing, sir—only the weather.’ 

“The weather? why it’s charming.” 

“ How can you say so, when we've not had a drop of rain for 
a month!” 


[ looked up into her face. 


| Glad of it—always disliked wet weather from my cradle. 


It gives me the rheumatism 
“ Ah, yes, that’s all very well; but how is the washing to be 
done?” asked Peggy, as she flung out of the room in a huff. 
I began to meditate as I descended the stairs. The question 
Washing could not be done without water, that 
Nothing could be more certain I was W ray pe d 
in deep reflection upon this subject when I observed farmer Steb- 


was a poser. 
was positive. 


bins leaning on a fence, and watching the heavens in a desperate 
bad humor. 

* Pleasant day this, neighbor,” said I. 

“Glad you like it, sir; but there’s no accounting for tastes, they 
say; now I hate a dry spell. Nothing grows at present, and the 
harvest won't be worth the gathering if we don’t have a fall soon.” 

Neighbor Stebbins turned on his heel, in a sulky mood, and 
walked into his cottage. I walked on. Met the parson anda 
whole army of females at his back, all talking at once—just like 
the women—God bless them—though they do make something 
of a noise in the world when there’s no occasion for it; but that’s 
none of my business, Peggy says, and I believe her. 

“Which way, friends ? 

“To the 
voices all together. 

Every thin 
} 


inquired I 
meeting-house, to pray for rain,” replied a dozen 
I saw—the birds of the airthe 
beasts of the field—the fish of the ponds—men, women, and chil- 
dren—all were at war with the weather. The complaint was 
universal. I was rejoiced at it. It furnished me with a subject. 
Reader, if you should happen, by any unfortunate accident to be 


I passed on 


r 
; 
I 


in author, you will not wonder at my joy. Give any foo! a sub- 
ject, and he can write—that is, he can string words together that 
mean something—but to do this without a subject, you don’t know 
what a difficult matter you undertake. I pity the editors of daily 
journals from the bottom of my heart. Poor fellows, they don’t 
know what they are doing half the time. They must All ap— 
their hebdemadals must appear, and somrething must be said—line 
thout mean- 
structed that 


after line finds its way upon the ample foolseap, w 


ng, but not without end, for their articles are so co 


they can leave off at the close of any sentence without injury to 
the s This will account for the mwystifica that is daily 


presented to your inspection, gentle and indulgent reader—but it's 
But. | ess my 

oul, where was 1? Oh—ah—yes—in pursuit of a subject. Well, 
I found itin my walk. Now, by the way, 1 could almost find it 
i my heart to bestow upon my brethren of the quill a little salu- 

Well, 1 will—I'll be generous. When you have 
desk— 


thusgoon 


a secret of the craft, so don’t let it go anv further 


tary advice 


nothing to write about, don’t set yourselves down at ti 
: 


ve 
pull your hair, thump your forehead, stamp your foot, an 











idling your time away in doing nothing—but leave your seat, and 
sally out into the open air—take a walk—“ nothing so good for 
the health of the mind and body as walking”—and you will find 
tales, essays, and poems springing up by the read-side, and para- 
gr without number at every turn. Full your paper with these— 
und—but I cannot afford this valuable advice gratis—and every 
rade that is worth learning requires an apprenticeship. As I 

vefore, L returned home with a subje t—and such a subject! 





I felt as Campbell did, when he 
’ 


rive poor Byron an idea of 


The weather! So original 
went in the sin plieity of his soul to 
his “ Last Man.” Byron behaved unhandsomely about that mat- 
ter though. To steal the subject of his | rother bard! Oh fie! 
No matter, I'll take the me and pay the 
author of “‘ Childe Harold So, here's my poem, 
and I am sure, if posterity does me justice, it will place me among 
the master-spirits of the age, notwithstanding the resemblance it 
may bear to the writings of other great men. 


asure of “ Darkness 


in his own coin 


DROUTHINESS 
“1 had a dream, which was not all a dream 
The deep wells were exhausted, and the pumps 
Delivered nothing but a windy groan 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER TWENTY-SEVEN. 


Florence—The Gallery—The Venus de Medicis—The Tribune 
—The Fornarina—The Cascino—An Italian Festa—Ma- 
dame Catalani— The Pitti Palace—Titian’s Bella. 
Fiorence. It is among the pleasantest things in this very 

pleasant world, to find oneself for the first time in a famous city. 

We sallied from the hotel this morning an hour after our arrival, 

and stopped at the first corner to debate where we should go. I 

could not help smiling at the magnificenee of the alternatives. 

“To the gallery, of course,” said I, “to see the Venus de Me- 

dicis.” “To Santa Croce,” said one, ‘to see the tombs of 

Michael Angelo, and Alfieri, and Machiavelli.” “ To the Palazzo 

Pitti,” said another, “ the Grand Duke’s palace, and the choicest 

collection of pictures in the world.” The embarrassment alone 

was quite a sensation. 

The Venus carried the day. We crossed the Piazza del Gran- 
duca, and inquired for the gallery. A fine court was shown us, 
opening out from the square, around the three sides of which 
stood a fine uniform structure, with a colonrfade, the lower story 
occupied by shops and crowded with people. We mounted a 
broad staircase, and requested of the soldier at the door, to be 
directed to the presence of the Venus without delay. Passing 
through one of the long wings of the gallery, without even a glance 
at the statues, pictures, and bronzes that lined the walls, we arrived 
at the door of a cabinet, and putting aside the large crimson cur- 
tain at the entrance, stood before the enchantress. I must defer a 
description of her. We spent an hour there, but, except that her 
divine beauty filled and satisfied my eye, as nothing else ever did, 
and that the statue is as unlike a thing to the casts one sees of it 
as one thing could well be unlike another, I made no criticism. 
There is an atmosphere of fame and circumstantial interest about 
the Venus, which bewilders the fancy almost as much as her 
loveliness does the eye. She has been gazed upon and admired 
by troops of pilgrims, each of whom it were worth half a life to 
have met at her pedestal. ‘The painters, the poets, the talent and 
beauty that have come there from every country under the sun, 
and the single feeling of love and admiration that she has breathed 
alike into all, consecrate her mere presence as a place for reverie 
and speculation. Childe Harold has been here, I thought, and 
Shelley and Wordsworth and Moore; and, farther removed from 
our sympathies, but interesting still, the poets and sculptors of 
another age, Michael Angelo and Alfieri, the men of genius of 
all nations and times; and to stand in the same spot, and expe- 
rience the same feeling with them is an imaginative pleasure, it 
is true, but as truly a deep and real one. Exceeding, as the Venus 
does beyond all competition, every image of loveliness painted 
or sculptured that one has ever before seen, the fancy leaves the 
eye gazing upon it, and busies itself irresistibly with its pregnant 
atmosphere of recollections. At least I found it so, and I must 
go there again and again before I can look at the marble separate- 
ly, and with a merely admiring attention. 


Three or four days have stolen away, I scarce know how. I have 
seen but one or two things, yet have felt so unequal to the deserip- 
tion, that but for my promise I should never write a line about 


them. Really, to sit down and gaze into one of Titian’s faces for an , 


hour, and then to go away and dream of putting into language 
its color and expression, seems to me little short of superlative 
madness. I only wonder at the divine faculty of sight. The 
draught of pleasure seems to me immortal, and the eye the only 
Ganymede that can carry the cup steadily to the mind. How 
shall I begin to give you an idea of the Fornarina? What can 
I tell you of the St. John in the desert, that can afford you a 
glimpse even of Raphael's inspired creations 4 

The Tribune is the name of a small octagonal cabinet in the 
gallery, devoted to the master-pieces of the collection. There are 
five statues, of which one is the Venus de Medicis; and a dozen 
or twenty pictures, of which I have only seen as yet Titian’s Two 
Venuses, and Raphael's St. John and Fornarina. People walk 
through the other parts of the gallery, and pause here and there 
a moment before a painting or a statue; but on the Tribune they 
sit down, and you may wait hours before a chair is vacated, or 
often before the occupant shows a sign of life. Every body seems 
entranced there. They get before a picture, and bury their eyes 
in it, as if it had turned them to stone. After the Venus, the For- 
narina strikes me most forcibly, and I have stood and gazed at it 
till my limbs were numb with the motionless posture. There is no 
affectation in this. I saw an English girl yesterday gazing at 
the St. John. She was a flighty, coquettish-looking creature, and 
I had felt that the spirit of the place was profaned by the way 
she sailed into the room. She sat down, with half a glance at the 
Venus, and began to look at this picture. It is a glorious thing, 
to be sure, a youth of apparently seventeen, with a leopard-skin 
about his loins, in the very pride of maturing manliness and 
beauty. The expression of the face is all human, but wrought 
to the very limit of celestial enthusiasm. The wonderful richness of 
the coloring, the exquisite ripe fulness of the limbs, the passionate 
devotion of the kindling features combine to make it the faultless 
ideal of a perfect human being in youth. I had quite forgotten 
the intruder for an hour. Quite a different picture had absorbed 
all my attention. The entrance of some one disturbed me, and 
as lL looked round I caught a glance of my coquet, sitting with 


her hands awkwardly clasped over her guide-book, her mouth 
open, and the lower jaw hanging down with a ludicrous expres- 
sion of unconscious and astonished admiration. She was evident- 
ly unaware of every thing in the world except the form before 
her, and a more absorbed and sincere wonder I never witnessed. 





I have been enjoying all day an Italian Festa. The Florentines 
have a pleasant custom of celebrating this particular festival, 
Ascension-day, in the open air; breakfasting, dining, and dancing 
under the superb trees of the Cascino. This is, by the way, quite 
the loveliest public pleasure-ground I ever saw—a wood of three 
miles in circumference, lying on the banks of the Arno, just be- 
low the town; not, like most European promenades, a bare field 


of clay or ground, set out with stunted trees, and cut into rectangu- | 


lar walks, or without a secluded spot or an untrodden blade of 
grass; but full of sward-paths, green and embowered, the under- 
brush growing wild and luxuriant between; ivy and vines of all 
descriptions hanging from the limbs, and winding about every 
trunk; and here and there a splendid opening of velvet grass for 
a half mile, with an ornamental temple in the centre, and beauti- 
ful contrivances of perspective in every direction. I have been 


not a little surprised with the enchantment of so public a place. |, 


You step into the woods from the very pavement of one of the 
most populous streets in Florence; from dust and noise and a 
crowd of busy people to scenes where Boccacio might have fitly 
laid his “ hundred tales of love.” The river skirts the Cascino 
on one side, and the extensive grounds of a young Russian noble- 
man’s villa on the other; and here at sunset comes all the world 
to walk and drive, and on festas like this to encamp, and keep holi- 
day under the trees. The whole place is more like a half-redeemed 
wild-wood in America, than a public promenade in Europe. 

It is the custom, I am told, for the grand duke and the nobles of 
Tuscany to join in this festival, and breakfast in the open air 
with the people. The late death of the young and beautiful grand- 
duchess has prevented it this year, and the merry-makings are 
diminished of one half their interest. I should not have imagined 
it, however, without the information. I took a long stroll among 
the tents this morning, with two ladies from Albany, old friends, 
whom I have encountered accidentally in Florence. The scenes 
were peculiar and perfectly Italian. Every thing was done fan- 
tastically and tastefully. The tables were set about the knolls, 
the bonnets and shawls hung upon the trees, and the dark-eyed 
men and girls, with their expressive faces full of enjoyment, 
leaned around upon the grass, with the children playing among 
them, in innumerable little parties, dispersed as if it had been 
managed by a painter. At every few steps a long embowered 
alley stretched off to the right or left, with strolling groups scat- 
tered as far as the eye could see under the trees, the red ribbons 
and bright-colored costumes contrasting gaily with the foliage of 
every tint, from the dusky leaf of the olive to the bright soft green 
of the acacia. Wherever there was a circular opening there 
were tents just in the edges of the wood, the white festoons of the 
cloth hung from the limbs, and tables spread under them, with their 
antique-looking Tuscan pitchers wreathed with vines, and tables 
spread with broad green leaves, making the prettiest cool cover- 
ing that could be conceived. I have not come up to the reality in 
this description, and yet, on reading it, it sounds half a fiction. 
One must be here to feel how little language can convey an idea 
of this “ garden of the world.” 

The evening was the fashionable hour, and with the addition 
of Mr. Greenough, the sculptor, to our party, we drove to the 
cascines about an hour before sunset to see the equipages, and 
enjoy the close of the festival. The drives intersect these beauti- 
ful grounds irregularly in every direction, and the spectacle was 
even more brilliant than in the morning. The nobility and the 
gay world of Florence flew past us in their showy carriages of 
every description, the distinguished occupants differing in but one 
respect from well-bred people of other countries—they looked 
happy. If 1 had been lying on the grass, an Italian peasant, with 
my kinsmen and friends, I should not have felt that among the 
hundreds who were rolling past me richer and better born, there 
was one face that looked on me contemptuously or condescending- 
ly. I was very much struck with the universal air of enjoyment 
and natural exhilaration. One scarce felt like a stranger in such 
a happy-looking crowd. 

Near the centre of the grounds is an open space, where it is 
the custom for people to stop in driving to exchange courtesies 
with their friends. It is a kind of fashionable open air soiree. 
Every evening you may see from fifty to a hundred carriages at 
a time, moving about in this little square in the midst of the woods, 
and drawing up side by side, one after the other, for conversation. 
Gentlemen come ordinarily on horseback, and pass round from 
carriage to carriage, with their hats off, talking gaily with the 
ladies within. ‘There could not be a more brilliant scene, and 
there never was a more delightful custom. It keeps alive the in- 
tercourse in the summer months, when there are no parties, and 
it gives a stranger an opportunity of seeing the lovely and the 
distinguished without the difficulty and restraint of introduction 
to society. I wish some of these better habits of Europe were 
imitated in our country as readily as worse ones. 

After threading the embowered roads of the cascines for an 
hour, and gazing with constant delight at the thousand pictures 
of beauty and happiness that meet us at every turn, we came 
back and mingled in the gay throng of carriages at the centre. 
The valet of our lady-friends knew everybody, and taking a con- 
venient stand, we amused ourselves for an hour, gazing at 


| them as they were named in passing. Among others, several 
|'of the Bonaparte family went by in a splendid barouche; and 
| a heavy carriage, with a showy, tasselled hammer-cloth, and 
|/servants in dashy liveries, stopped just at our side, containing 
| Madame Catalani, the celebrated singer. She has a fine face 
| yet, with large expressive features, and dark, handsome eyes. 
| Her daughter was with her, but she has none of her mother’s pre- 
tensions to good looks. 
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HERMIPPUS REDIVIVUS, 
“He who a during horoscope would cast, 
Should strive to link the future wilh the past, 
Each record search, each precedent explore, 
And magic prescience draw from storied lore.”—Ray Lull. Vers. 
As I was striving yesterday afternoon to collect my thoughts, 
woefully disarranged by the miseries of a set dinner, and en- 
deavoring to extricate some unhappy embryos of speech that floun- 
dered and sank despairing beneath a superincumbent mass of the 
“good things of this world,” I succeeded in drawing this sage 
remark from the depth profound.—“* Fashion mores in a cycle.” 
Now, to a man little conversant with the bathos, such a re 
mark may appear as commonplace as our famous syllogism in 
H—’s logic, “man is mortal,” or the equally remarkable asser- 
tion, ‘perception is ever attendant on sensation ;” nor would this 
same superficial observer ever imagine what an influence this 
discovery of mine is destined to exercise, as Professor used 
to say, “upon our relations civil, religious, moral, political, and 
literary.” But I am anticipating my subject. 
| “ Fashion moves ina cycle!” Jove! whata splendid thought! 
The discovery of the astronomical cycles was hailed as some- 
thing more than human. A French philosopher inquiring of an 
| Englishman concerning Newton, asked whether he eat, or was a 
“ diaphanous intelligence,” too etherealized for vulgar necessi- 
ties ; but the reward due to me should be greater in proportion 
as fashion is of more importance to the wellbeing of society than 
astronomy ; a star pattern than the starry vault; a train “@ la 
cométe,” than all Halley's catalogue; a knot of pleiads in a mas- 
querade than every feminine star in the universe. 
But the demonstration. Fashion, hitherto supposed arbitrary 
and lawless in her changes, will be found, by a minute compari- 
son of past modes with prevailing ones, to have proceeded in a 





circle, and, instead of devising new alterations, to have retraced 
her steps to the earliest epochs of history. There is not a single 
peculiarity of dress or style of coiffure at present in vogue, which 
has not been fashionable in times bygone, and been supplanted 
by others only to revive again after a regular interval, again to 
flourish, and again to be forgotten. The truth of this may be 
proved by acareful reference to the early English writers: poets, 
dramatists, and even historians being as amusingly minute in their 
delineations of fashion, and complaints of the extravagance of 
the age, as our modern “ vestimental Heracliti,” who see all the 
elect traveling heavenward in the Brutus crop, and thunder-and- 
lightning unmentionables. 

The correspondence between ancient and modern fashions 
will be the more evident, when | state that the countess of War- 
wick, at a grand soirée given by her in London, did the honors 

of the house in the garb of Queen Elizabeth, copied exactly 
from the drawings of ancient costume, and the beholders ex- 
claimed that she had followed the reigning fashions of the pre- 
sent day, with the solitary exception of the pointed, upright ruff. 
The full skirt, the compressed waist, tie enormous sleeve, the 
banded folds of the breast, the updrawn hairladen with a profu- 
sion of ornaments which are now superseded by the modern 
combs, all agree with the present style, and seem to bring dis- 
tant generatious in contact. 

Again, Shakspeare, in his description of the dress of the age, 
is, at times, very particular; and itis curious to see how exactly 
it corresponds with the present fashions. In his “Taming of 
the Shrew,” act iv. scene iii. we have a dialogue between Petru- 
chio and a tailor employed to make a dress for his wife 


Tail. Why, here is the note of the fashion to testify 
Pet. Read it 

Tail. Imprimis, a loose-bodied gown. 

Pet. Proceed. 

Tail. With a compassed cape 

Grum. Lconfess the cape 

Tail. With a trunk sleeve 

Grum. confess two sleeves. 

Tail. The sleeves curiously cut 

Pet. Ay! there's the villany! 

To this Stevens has appended the following note 


“ The Rev. Mr. Stubbs, in his anatomy of the “ Abuses and 
causes of wrath,” 1595, gives a most elaborate description of the 
gowns of the women; and adds, “some have capes reaching 
down to the midst of their backs,” (they reach much lower now) 
“faced with velvet, or else with some fine wrought taffeta, at the 
least, fringed about very bravely.” 

Could Mr. Stubbs rise from the grave, and promenade Broad- 
way, we apprehend his sorrows for the past would be forgotten in 
the sins of the present, and the “marrellowslu enieroughten,” and 


erously longitudinal” capes, with their rare fringes, wou d 





operate upon him more powerfully than nullification upon the 
editorof the C. ‘Truly these capes would be to him a “ sufficient 
reason” for breaking the seven vials of wrath over our heads, 
with their contents of cholera, disunion, free trade, and vetos 
boundary questions, and hickory clubs. 

Again, every one must remember the fashion of dress a dozen 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN iS3l. 


NUMBER FIVE. 


Tue sabbath in Paris is a gay day. This, to be sure, I kn 
beforehand, and was prepared not to wonder at any degree 


years ago. It was the very opposite of the present; “ gores” and 
tight fits were all the rage—the dress seemed literally piastered 
tothe form. Should any lady, examining her wardrobe, compare 
her cast dresses with her present fashionable apparel, she would 
be impelled to a violent fit of laughter. 

Now, this same fashion prevailed during the reign of queen 
Mary, of bloody memory, but a short time antecedent to the age 
of Elizabeth, as may be seen in Strutt’s Antiquities. It was a 
mode well becoming the court of that “ morose, married maiden,” 
and is still preserved in its original deformity among the mutes 
of the Inquisition, whose clothes, vide Coustos, Van Halen and 
others, are cut close to the body, giving a spectral appearance to 
them, as they flit along through the dimly lighted, subterraneous 
apartments. 

The venerable centenarian, Dr. Holyoke, left among his papers 
a memorandum, published in the prints of the day, stating that 
the habit of wearing square-toed shoes declined sensibly in 1730, 
and ceased entirely in 1735.” 

Here again, at the interval of a hundred years, the old fashion 
is revived, again to run its race, and again to decline. I myself 
remember inspecting the pictures of the court-dresses of Louis 
XIV. some years ago, and wondering at the clumsy square-toed 
shoes worn by all the nobility. Since then I have admired them, 
fashion having changed in the interim. So much for abiding 
notions of propriety or beauty. I have observed some young 
gentlemen, who cultivate their extremities, the avant couriers of 
fashion, who with a noble independence and praiseworthy daring, 
have rushed into the opposite extreme of sharp-pointed toes. 
This was the style of the Norman conquerors, and to such a 
length did the custom proceed, that the toe finally was prolonged 
more than a foot, and fastened to the knee by a gilt chain, adding 
exceedingly to the facility of locomotion. This habit was pro- 
ductive of many quarrels resulting in bloodshed and loss of life, 
owing to the difficulty of avoiding treading upon each other's 
toes, the greatest affront a Norman could receive; till William 
Rufus (vide Hume) issued an edict rendering it penal to wear 
shoes with toes more than six inches in length, and entirely 
abolishing the chain. 

I burden my story with these details merely as a warning to 
some who have adopted this fashion, and whose toes, (“ ipse 
vide,”) are already more than two inches in length, betore they 
proceed to extremities—pause, let them be abolisbed (without 
meaning a pun) “ in toto.” 

Were not my postulate already sufficiently proved, I could ad- 
duce many other examples in its support. I might mentian the 
hat of the age of Elizabeth with its tapering top, as seen in the 
pictures of Raleigh, Essex, and other leaders of the ton in that 
magnificent court, which is the very prototype of the present 
fashion. This should not be confounded with the broad brimmed, 
steeple crowned hat, which was a corruption of the former, and 
nay be seen conspicuously displayed in the sittings of the Long 
parliament, which was a distinguishing badge of the early puri- 
tans, and is to be seen in the portraits of the first settlers of New- 
England. 

The pantaloon too, has shrunk from its late amplitude into 
“ tichts,” as they are denominated ; their first form when they su- 
perseded small clothes, which they much resemble. It was con- 
sidered sinful of old to wear full trowsers, “ as savoring,” saith a 
contemporary writer, “ much of the pagan infidel, unto whom it 
is the behoof of no true catholic to approximate, even in the con- 
dition of raiment.” The pious inditer of the above, died just 
afterthe battle of Lepanto, earnestly praying for the conflagration 
of Constantinople, being mercifully spared the sight of modern 
heathenisms. 

Sed quid glura decam? I can now exclaim with a clear con- 
science, Q@. E.D. “ Ay, but the import.” True. 

The great truth once proved, the application comes “ en suite.” 
[f present fashions resemble the past, why should not future ones,? 
If so, they can be predicted—if so, what an immense load of 
anxiety and heartburnings will be at once removed; how many 

sleepless nights as they had nevet been ; how many brain-rack- 
ing anticipations avoided ! 

The exact fashions for the next month, season, or year may 
be calculated with as much precision as the advent of acomet, or 





at their ordinary labor. 
day, is awfully presumptuous ; but how even more ridiculous d 


Large bodies of troops are regularly reviewed on a Sun 
“at home” on a Sunday evenit 


rest! 
morning; the fashionables are 


the French,” endorses the whole by employing a complement 
ourriers upon his palace, who, while the present improvem 
are making, may be seen all over the building every sabbath-d 


such is France collectively; of course there are individual exce 
tions. 


are notmany of either. The latter are always rich in archit 
ture, and abound in gold, silver, statuary, and paintings: the li 
ited size, the mechanical crudity of the former, reminded me 
the primitive christians “in the olden time 


in power may profess, the protestants are barely tolerated; a 


authorities, and the foundation of uncompromising persecutis 
When we see and reflect on these things, we feel that liberty 
conscience is actually enjoued “ 
can appreciate its privileges. 
The forms of worship in these humble chapels are essentia 
presbyterian, differing slightly in the order of the exercises. T 


“sermons are uniformly delivered without notes, (for I learn tha 
French audience would not listen to a reading preacher) and t 
in manner 


clergymen, though perhaps rather too *“ theatrical 
The y displ 


far the finest speakers I ever heard in the puPpit. 


i 





in America, and which no one who follows a manuscript car ev 
attain.* 1 confess I prefer a little extravagance in oratory tot 
lifeless prosing, and me chanical gesticulation of very mar 
American clergymen. The listeners are wholly attentive tot 
discourse, and more unexceptionably devotional than I have be 
So far as I may speak from appe: 
ces, no one goes to church in Paris to see,or be seen. The y we 
no finery, and they make no parade. If they have new bonne 


or new dresses, they are not taken to church; they are not the 


accustomed to see at home 


“to be seen of men ;” higher duties than subservience to fashio 
and more elevated hopes than the admiration of their fellow 
unite them to worship their Creator and Redeemer. They apps 
to realize that “ the Lord is in his holy temple,” and the y' 
silence before him.” 

One single thing always annoyed me 
singing. As music, it is very weli performed, and the airs a 
always appropriate ; 
syllables of a word which, in prose, or in conversation, has b 
one, is, to my homespun notions, intolerable. In French, as we 
as in English, there are very many silent letters, and frequent! 


instance, parlent, (third person plural of the present indicative 
is pronounced par/ ; disent, deze; and soon through the languag 
Again, a final ¢, unless accented, is (without exception, I believ 
silent: thus carfe is pronounced cart; and it would be just « 
ridiculous, in conversation, to say cart-e (¢ short) in French, ¢ 
to call stone. ston-e in English. In the following stanza, ever 
italicised letter is silent, according to the rules of prose ; 
must be observed that in this heterogeneous language, there a 


tro sets of rules: 


fashionable display or amusement, by which it might be charac- 
terized. But I was somewhat astonished to see masons, &c. &c 
In aspiritual view, the sin of systemati- 
cally and constitutionally disregarding the sabbath, as the Lord's 
it seem, in a temporal view, to neglect its privileges as a day 
and, I am ashamed to say, a number of aspiring American fami- 


lies adopt the custom; houses are worked upon; streets paved ; 
and, to his dishonor be it spoken, Louis Philippe, “ the king of 


A nation without a sabbath, is a nation without morality, and 


The few places of worship occupied by the protestants of Paris, 
present a singular contrast to the few catholic cathedrals—for there 


Under a wiser go- 
vernment, better edifices would be crected; but now, whateverthey 


it is quite possible that a corner-stone of a fine protestant church 
might, at the present day, prove a rock of offence to the bigoted 


in America; and by contrast, we 


an ardor, a fervor, an impassioned eloquence not often met with 


keep 
in these chapels—the 


but the pernicious custom of making two 


in the former language, even syllables are not sounded; as, for 


Who has not seen in New-York, the “ National Academy of 
Design,”—and who has not paid two shillings for it, and “ cata- 
logues twelve-and-a-half-cents ?” Why, people realiy stare about 
that “seven by nine” apartment at a parcel of sheepish looking 
citizens in gilt-frames, with here and there a fancy piece, to show 
what American artists can do; yes, the good people crowd into 
that same saloon, and admire the pictures, and admire themselves 
and admire each other, and expand with the thought that “ the 
Academy” is certainly the very court of fashion and enjoyment. 
Well! perhaps itis. But between ourselves, reader, I have seen 
a few French pictures lately, which are very modestly exhibited 


ew 


> of 


oes 


of gratis, Perhaps you have heard of the GatLery or THE Louvrr 
lay ,it is only fourteen hundred and fifty feet in length, and but four 
ig; thousand paintings can be hung at one time upon its walls. 


I believe the first comments on a New-York 
exhibition are in praise of “the frames” 1 have often made the 
remark, and heard others make it; but nobody ever thought of 
frames in the Louvre. Up to this time, I had never known what 
a gallery of paintings might be: it now seems to me I can have 
but little to learn on that subject. To be sure, | heard from cer- 
tain knowing countrymen of mine, occ asional assertions that “ very 
few of these paintings were valuable ; where there were so many, 
the ash ;” and all that sort of pen- 
etrating, criticism which denotes your genuins 


Asa general rule, 


of 
nts 
ay 


»p- 
e must be a great proportion of t 


connoisseur: but] 
have as much faith in their ability to designate and prove the 
“trash,” as respect for the reasoning which informs us that im- 
a large collection” of paint- 
ings! The number of artists in this little province of Bonaparte’s 


ec- 
m- Pe rfection “must” predominate in ** 


of 
been forgotten, in the chase of an unanswerable 


¢ of th 


seems to have 
In the 
tures from fifty artists sho ald possess more proportional merit than 


fo 


saw me ines | see no reason why a hundred pic- 


nd 
a thousand pictures from five hundred gentlemen of the pallet ; 
but this, probably, is betraying my Own ignorance ; not refuting 
n the aforesaid sound criticism! 

Whoever happened to see that small, but exquisite, collection 
of paintings brought to New-York by Abrahams can re adily feel 
that a particular description of it would be impossible ; in truth, 
it would be a serious business fairly to describe one fine picture 


lly 
he 
ta 


and therefore it would be quite absurd for me to make such an at- 
tempt upon the Louvre. I was very much struck with a first view 
of this gallery 


iummense saloon exceeding a quarter of ami 


Standing at either end, the eye skims along an 
! th, and which 


le 
seems, from the combined effect of the architecture and painting, 


he 
in ler 


ay 
to extend twice that distance It actually sefms to recede as you 


opposite extremity 


ny seconds elapse before you catch a glin pse of the 
your glance 
as it traverses arch after arch in rapid succession, will pause in the 


raze 


an 
er 


he 
y 


It is an effori of sight to reach it 


mellow light that is poured through the lofty windows, linger on 
the dout 


he 


ups ofidlers that throng the splendid vista, till fatigued 
and when, thus, 





mim nes of polished Corinthian columns, and scan the num- 


berless g 


re 


and almost drooping, it attains the distant point 


7 the whole is comprehended, it is easier to imagine ita magnificent 
Altogether, there is 
place that lends a lustre a charm to every painting 
that adorns it. Here the artist ; nay, the 


dignity of his profession seems enhanced by the very fact thatthe 


ts, 


re | Pieture than a re ality. a grandeur about this 
n an interest 
- gains by mere location 


ar 


pene il is elected to embellish the noble gallery 
lean say but little of particular pieces in this collection. Per- 
haps the most striking is a fine composition by Delaroche, of 
a Cromwell over the vietim of his foul regicide. His right hand sup- 
ports the coffin lid; his left rests carelessly on his cane and his, 
vile face dwells with stern yet manitest, s stistaction on the muti- 


ut 
I 
y, 


If any one has yet to learn to detest 
I refer him to this masterly 


lated body « 
the very name of this bloody fanatic 


1 his sovereign 


picture. The martyrdom of St. Stephen by Gui and the 
' death of Virginia, by Lethiere, are both exquisite productions; I 

never before saw so much pathos exhibited on canvas A piece 
o 

by & fs Inprise Ime a little it repres¢ nts \. onnant 
e) 

CS OTdres ¢ as s urnees qui pre ferent la flailie Water- 
ts vr , > . 

l W hat particular object the French can have in view in per- 


us . ’ 
yy petuating any reminiscences of the field of Waterloo, itis past my 
it 
re 


wisdom to divine 
There is no lounge like the L 
of each day it 


From ten o'clock until four 
under all 


uvere 
18 Open to Visilers the 


} ssion is free 
to meet the 


admi 


élite of most civilized 


the occultation of a planet. The cycle of fashion being once de Ee ee ee ee ircumstances ; and one is sure i 
termined, with the collocation of the revolving modes (in astron- Le pére saint, tout puissany, cv nations. This mingling with the representatives of Europe, ina 
omy termed “ nodes”) the prophet will be enabled to issue his gy pide : be — a place so intrinsically elegant, and in a scene so decidedly imtellec- 
predictions in the following style. ‘ Observatory of fashion, ” : : > sap ar ee tone snovel, and so gay withal, is a treat beyond what the unin 
Thursday, fourteenth inst. at ten hours, fourteen minutes, fifty- “SW #8 Very true that we w eSienanses dees a genta €T- itiated can well conceive. There is something very 1 fieent in 
three seconds, the stocking with red clocks will rise above the nacular tongue, have but little to _ to othe ” = ie score of para- 4) plan of gratuitous exhibition ; and as all the Paris liens are 
horizon, distant from the short petticoat two hundred and thirteen doxical orthoepy: but still we -— 10st proudly asseverate that oy. cot forth. it is impossible not to feel that the public liberality 
days, nine hours, six minutes, five seconds. Altitude at three however irreconcilable mir’ wares ey be with each other, every of France far exceeds that of their neighbors. It is necessary to 
(the fashionable noon) forty-three hours, ten minutes, longitude ©"° '* consistent with itself; and, be it here it may, it has one },¢4+ in mind, also, that the splendor of the sights bears an inver 
indeterminate. The constellation of steel buttons, the nineteenth °"'Y pronunciation; a@ circumstance which, in conne zion w ith ssepestion to the eipenne of cuales: them: ene pays oxthing tat 
inst. On Friday the twenty-fourth, the stomacher will be gin to the following, I beg my countryme nto “ member, when Fre - " hws coachman ; he secs a world of wonders The present exhibi 
be visible (hope this has no connection with the cholera) bearing ™€" ~ come down upon them” about “la — prone rms tion at the Louvre cansists of the works of living artists; the far 
fourteen hours, three minutes, five seconds, east by north. Thurs- Anglaise. In the verse just quoted re irticul = — rm < famed collection of « dy ictures will resume its place in September 
day, an occultation of the adder skin pants, by the diamond 'S ate ole ngayon ; aa sia , : - : i a This long and splendid building, which connects the Ps 

’ age — — — nye a ger am, ame es ec opataact er a sag ws é x we -_ os “pte a ° of tine Louvre and the Tuilerit 3, st inds on the ne rtl bank of th 
two seconds. July, Friday fifteenth, nine a. M. the shepherdess  ™ n-dent p SOMOS ERASE s Peres Prep ‘yi ms A mes ~ ” Seine, and forms a conspicuous part of one of the fine views in 
calico and landscape ditto, will be visible to the quizzing-glass.| re. How this sounds to the natives sont a) ee Paris, when seen from the opposite side of the river. It was com- 

eur, it is “the thunder,” not “the music of the spheres At first 


N. B. Two figures to a dress. 
This is but a meagre sketch of what I may develop more at 
length hereafter. Having hired a room “au sixiéme,” for the 


I was quite desirous to inquire the cause of this nen-sen-se, but 
thought of the reulage, and concluded I should be never the wise 


for “ parce que,” or, “ c'est Vaffaire des littérateurs 


greater convenience of observation, expect to hear again from 


jy menee das long ago as the year 1560, and was finally completed 
It is built of 


by Bonaparte ; something less than three centuri¢ s! 
r 


the cream-colored stone which abounds here, and which grows very 
dark with The gallery of the Louvre will always hold a 


ag 





VESTIMENSURATOR. || * Every traveler is entitled to an exception in javor of his own clergyman 


Yours, 








high rank among specimens of architecture. 
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DREAMS AND DREAMING. 
Oh! then I see Queen Mab hath been with you— 
She is the Fancy’s midwite,” &.—Shaks. 

To a mere manof the world, dreams may be considered rather 
troublesome matters. His speculations, if a merchant, sometimes 
depend upon them, but fortunate ly, to no very great extent. 
betrayed into error by them onee, it is rarely the case that he does 
not get wiser thereon—the warning, serving well, as all matters 
of experience, to keep him out of farther experiments of a similar 
description: and taking the experience which he gets by them 
into consideration, they may be said to have been rather beneficial 
to him than otherwise. Not so with the man who lives upon 
dreamis—w hose life is made up of them—whom the y put to slee }r 
in the day—particularly at lunch or metil-tume—and whom they 
assist to waken up at night, for the purpose of building castle 
which afford no shelter. Such are your poor-devil poets—the 
scurvy tribe. ‘To one of these they prove an active pring iple of 
misgovernment 
trolling, directing, and exereising all of those on which he de 
I know some men who live upor 


They are agencies, passive it may be, but con 


pends for his very existence 
dreams, not as a matter of choice, but of necessity, in a double 
sense. I don’t know but I may be one of that deseription myself. 
I certainly dream myself, sometimes out of an appetite, and rice 
versa, particularly when my chop-houss (Mrs. Cook’s) bears 
upon its tesselated but repelling front, the talismani and awful 
eharacters, ‘ in the most | 


mistaken Roman characters—a not unfrequent event, and, for the 


no credit,” done egible, and not to be 
remedy of which, my experience in the fine arts—although of late 
a professeur in the school of Jeremy Diddler—has, as yet, found 
nothing Dreams, on occasions such as these, may be held rather 
pleasant than otherwise. They, at least 
retributive contribute somewhat to silence the appetite 
they have helped to provoke W ith their aid, 1 ale 
late, to a nicety, the between a doubt and a ne 
gative —the value ofa pos ibility ,and the number of these neces 
Hunger and thirst 


with a due sense 
justice, 
u 


can then « 


relative distances 


sary to the formation of a single probability 
have you ever r¢ marked, beget an admirable me taphysical pro 
pensity; and dreams are not apt to lessen, to any great gxtent 
the organ of speculation. This idea, by the way, is notoriginal 
There is a Spanish proverb, from Andalusia, which says, 
When the cook's out 
The preacher comes in play 
or something equivalent 
It is curious 
in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, are productive of the 
same effect. rlit 
mare—expericntia docet 


o' the way, 


Tcannot lay my hands on the original 


however, to observe, that a supper and no supper, 
The omission and commission both bring ni 
We sleep indeed, but, 

whatd l tg 
ay, what dreams docome. You have tak: surfeit, have you? 
and in spite of the hourly and daily exhortations of the Journa 


“In that sleep reams d 1 


cot 
na 


of Health against the practice, you have eaten heartily, cormo 
rantlike, of a heavy supper, and gone immediately to bed. Per 


haps you have not taken this trouble. We will couple your sup 
posed case with one of our own, which, unfortunately for our 
comfort at the time, was any thing but supposed. You have 
passed the night, in imagination at least. The sun looks red and 
bloody as he rises. Acursed weight appears resting on the hin 
der part of your skull, while a parthian soldiery employs itself in 
hurling heated darts over and throughout the region of the tem 
ples and the brain. These are your actual bodily undergoings 
The dreams—those evils which are mental—are tofall. If 
you are an imaginative man—I do not mean a seribbler of verse— 
nothing is more common than to feel yourself held by your thin 
nest and most gossamery hair over the brink and threshold of 


wor 


some infernal precipice, so deep and capacious that you may b« 
oceupied in falling a thousand or two years, before you can by 
any possibility arrive at the bottom. 
monte or Morgante, who, 


“Placks up pines 
And flings them’ 


Some giant—some Passa 


beeches, poplar trees and oaks, 

holds and maintains you, by the aforesaid hair; while, with a dé 
gree of indulgence, for which you express but littl gratitnde 
your eyes, to your infinite satisfaction, are permitted to go before 
your person and explore the horrible recesses and depths of th 
deep beneath you. There you behold, in most incongruous con 
fusion, adders with green heads and forked tongues; busilisks 
Vipers, all sorts of slimy reptiles and monsters, and of wild beasts 
an infinite variety; meant to afford you, possibly, a free choice 
You feel yourself tottering and 
Though in other respects, and at any other time, a 


in the manner of your death. 
trembling 
lean man, you have now learned to dread your own weight and 
substance ; and are led to entertain a wish that you had not, dur 
ing the days of the past year, been so hearty a consumer of the 
various excellent marketabilities of your good landlady’s 
table. At this time you perceive that the gruff and insolent 
monster, who, with the fiendish grin of an ogre, holds you intis 
predicament, is exulting over your approaching fate, and playir 

like a cat, with your mouse-like terrors, before you are made t 
feel the final pang and consummate the dreadful catastroph: 
When you are sufficiently familiar with the anticipation of Uv 
thing, you behold him leisurely taking a huge carving-knife frou 
his breeches pocket; always providing he be no sans culotfe— 
no highlander. You watch him with an eye, that calculates to a 
miracle, the time he oceupies in the application of the wire-edge 
to that gossamery thing of hair, which your heart all the tinw 
wishes were a chain cable of ten-pound links. 
feel yourself going, goin 


food 


He cuts—you 
g, gone. You experience a terrible and 


of 


. 


an uncomfortable shock. There are strange, uncouth, and fear- 
ful ringings in your ears—a hideous noise and clamor around, and 
about, and within you—a weight, as of ten thousand ton of rock 
upon your breast, and a corkscrew of heated iron, seething and 
crunching in your head. Your first thought is, that after sending 
you down so hastily, your vindictive and merciless tyrant has 
hurled the entire mass of rock down after and upon you; a 
conjecture which tends not very « xtravagantly towards increasing 
your comfort or quiet. You attempt to scream in your agony, 
but the effort dissipates in a weak and husky murmur, the sound 
of which dies in your throat, incapable of forcing its way through 
In vain would you move or stir— 


the aperture of your mouth 
your limbs fall relaxed from the effort, as if under the spell of an 
But while you are yet undetermined as to the pre- 
} 


enchanter 
cise occasion of your present discontent and discomposure, the 
sounds that stunned your ears, and shattered and distracted your 
the 
from your chest, and although the pain does not exactly depart 

2 relieved in that 
That is the question. You look 


around, and the first thing you perceive—(always supposing your 


nerves and understanding, suddenly cease ; mountain rolls 


from your head, you feel, to a certain degree, 


quarter. But, where are you? 
dreams have arisen from repletion, and a hearty supper) and the 
first natural object your eyes may be eXpt ‘ted to rest upon, Is 
You are on the floor stretch- 


COMM pose dly than otherwise, 


your own proper person, of course. 
ed off at length, rather quietly and 
ive, for 

fa- 


rs of which are 


all circumstance red 
your eyes fail to take 


mily dining table at your side, 


consid The next thing you peres 
things at 
of the | 
By an ug! 


in all thes¢ once, is the 


son 


eivilly resting upon your own y abrasion of your 


right nostril, from which the blood still continues freely to low, 


and which you readily recognise and claim as your own, you 


f 


perceive that the shin bone of the ham that rests passively before 


you, has, upon no very remote occasion, been cruelly familiar. A 
large plate, from which you remember to have eaten an hour or 
two avone, ha quartered itself in epigrammatic an rles upon the 
retouched lin of your face—a decanter and sundry glasses, a 


out to number among the slain; some 
Over 


further survey has made 


utterly 


wid irretr 
all of these, 


tails, ad libit 


evably demolished—ground to powder 


as your senses begin to compre hend the various de- 


} 


um, you behold the lean and withered form of your 


weather-beaten landlady, who is blind and deaf, entering the 


room with a dim lantern in one hand, and a breomstick in the 
other, adding to your enjoyments by a well-sustained a; plieation 
of the latter domesti altty to your back, head, sides, front, and so 
forth, accompanying the physical development with a rapid and 
running commentary of “ sis cat,” “sis cat,” “sis cat,” in a fa- 


mily tone, towhich from repeatedly having heard, not one of the 





whole feline tribe for a mile round, but would have tre I wit 
due and unequivocal respect. In vain do you ery out M 
Jones, itis l; Mr , (whatever the name may be) and nott 
eat. Permit me to assure you, Mrs. Jones, it is not the cat. I 


am your lodger, my dear madam, you are beating your lodger 
and not the cat The good old lady has a most religious respect 
for her organs of sight and sense of hearing, however ceficient, 
in reality and continues to belubor away most un- 


mereifully, 


the y may be; 

until, by a violent and extraordinary effort, you at 
once shake oft nightmare, table, and landlady, and bruised, 
battered, and broom-sticked, you retreat to the quiet of your 
chamber, inwardly blaming your stars and cursing yourself that 
you were not there a fullhour before. Such, in some sort atleast, 
is the usual fortune of him who suffers from repletion Sut, then 


comes the opposite extreme. The absence of enough, even 
worse than the presence of too much, begets its own degree of 
“ A hungry man,” says Butler, “ is very 
He is right; the creature is a beast 
half the time, 


long the domestic territory may remain unoccupied; an intelli- 


miserable acuteness. 
like unto a famished wolf.” 
and a wild one: incapable of determining how 
gent and cruelly speculative imagination comes in to co-operate 


with the vulture, the gnawings of which render you gaunt and 
Sut there is quite too much 
for the 
It 


It will not require to be 


spiritiless, yet furious and savage. 
reality, too much nature in the matter, to need or receive 
purposes of comment, much aggravation from one’s dreams. 
is too certain and too homely a truth 
computed by the rule of three 
and we ll} 
Nothu 
off from sudden fright, or awakening in the very middle of your 
Devil take the figment 
say I, with the Spanish barber of Seville. In the very midst of 
to open your unfortunate eyes to lose that, which 


It is a horrible state of vacuity, 


no more of it 


all, is so dreadfal in dreaming, as the breaking 


ave 
atter 


mystery fractions, and a fig for the 
rood fortune, 
with ¢ yes shut, your active senses have been able to disce rn and 
f Th 

aphorically dark ; and your only 
remedy and hope for the renewal of your luck, lies in your be ing 
le 
may be } OSSIDIE 


This is an enlightenment with a vengeance! 


compass 
sun becomes any thing but met 
to lose 


your sight—that is to say, to fall aslee pas speedily as 


We can well imagine—imagine, did we say? 





egad, we know, to our sorrow, the excessive labor of an effort to 
redream ourselves into fortune Have we not beheld the buried 
ind h n treasures of the pre-adamites, and with the assistance 
of Aladdin's lamp, looked over into those glow ing he ips of elit- 
tering and resplendent gems, the possession of which, could they 
ve appreciated without, might almost compensate themost urious 


for every visual darkness. Frequently has it been our lot, after 


toiling through the day, and at midnight, sinking to our couch 


and chamber exhausted and prostrate, to enjoy towards morning 


some blessed dream of fairy land—w hile thousands of the tiny 
creatures, all in green, were busily employed in amassing its 


golden treasures, incomputable piles of which were at once 
within our grasp; wealth without limit or compass lay before us, 
luring us into that seductive but momentary feeling of happiness 
which departed with the glittering but delusive fancy that pro- 
duced it. How sweet not to have slept—not to have awakened. 
How many dreams of another kind are there, from which it had 
been a pleasure, almost beyond the faculty of the choicest vision 
to afford, never to have awakened. 

But a truce to our dreams. Queen Mab has been with us, and 
is with us no longer. All the fairy tribe, from the goblin of in- 
digestion, the Gobbleton Mowbray of imagination, down to the 
shadowy pigmy of famine and non-consumption, have departed ; 
and it boots us not to speculate upon the absent. Our day-dreams— 
have their agencies likewise; 
They have a more earthly, dollar 
They are evokable (par- 
donnez moi, Aristarch) in the shape of bread, beef, beer, and other 
condiments. Of these we shall speak hereafter. We shall meet at 
Philippi! When Jim Taylor was carried to jail by the deputy, 
on some cruel suspicions which went greatly to affect his credit, he 


a species similarly troublesome, 
but of them we say nothing 


and cent, and far less spiritual likeness. 


barely and brie fly soliloquized, *] guessed how it would be, from 
what I seed last night 
the msolvent debtor’s act gave him an opportunity of render- 


Jim had been troubled with dreams, and 


By this he had more than 
for the payment of all his debts. He had dreamed, like 
gentlemen, but when his tailor refused to credit, 
A voyage of discovery, fitted 

out under his assignment, failed to discover the land of Nod, in 
property lay. In ferra firma he was equally unfor- 

tunate, and like his part biographer, he became a notorious chroni- 


ing to his creditors a schedule of them 
enoug! 
other 


specious 


Jim’s dreams proved unavailable 
which his 


cler of the unsubstantials, wrote for the Mirror, as we do; but, 
unlike ourself, and here all comparison ends, through the liber- 
ality of reader and publisher, was put beyond all farther necessity 
Are there to for u SyNTax. 


to dreum ‘be no cakes and ale 





FINE ARTS. 


CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 


Preanopy & Co. have some admirable engravings by the late 
rom Wilkie’s 


oners, reading the Gazette 


£ 
arrivals. Among others is a fine one by Burnet, f 
painting of the Chelsea pen of the 
battle of Waterloo. The key informs us that the picture was 
executed for the Duke of Wellington, in 1822, and represents @ 
&e. of all regiments, and all 
the 


invalids, veterans, 
d 
Pimlico to Chelsea hospital 


group of coun- 
from 
They are seated with their wives 


tries, gather together in spacious street leading 


which 
a messenger has just brought the Gazette of the battle of Water- 


and companions at a social carouse, in the midst of 


loo, while an old soldier of Wolfe reads aloud the brilliant intel- 


licence. The throng are strongly excited with eager interest and 
irrepressible triumph; and the life, spirit, and nature of every 


attitude and look are truly vivid and delightful 


FARL GREY. 
A half-length figure of this able and prominent politician 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and splendidly engraved by 


Samuel Cousins. This is really a choice piece. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
His grace is on horseback. This is by Reeve, from an orig:- 


nal painting. It is easy and elegant. 


DISTRAINING FOR RENT—THE RENT DAY. 

Every body has heard of these celebrated pieces. They are 
above praise, and have at this perioda peculiar interest, from the 
fact of their forming a prototype for two liring pictures, in the 
affecting play of the “ Rent-day.” Engraving by Raimbach 
from paintings by Wilkie 


PARTHENON READING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 

The above-named agreeable resort in Broadway, immediately 
opposite the City Hall, is under the direction of Mr. C. Fx 
Besides an extensive library and book-store, in an adjoinin 
ment to be the 
day, and the tables are richly laid with all the 


incis 
f apart- 
found 


are newspapers and periodicals of the 


foreign journals 

in any other 
the city, and we believe in larger numbers. Many a 
is beguiled here delightfully by 
those acquainted with the literary attractions of the place 


re received as carly as 


worth reading, which are he 
place in 
pleasant hour of quiet reading 


THE PARK THEATRE ORCHESTRA. 
The generality of persons who attend the theatres 
England and America, for the purpose of hearing operas per- 
formed, do not appear to be aware that the band has any material 


both in 


This may be esteemed a bold as- 
sertion; nevertheless, we believe it to be strictly true. Nine- 
tenths of those who admire Messrs. Since! Pearman, Horn, 
and Jones; Mesdames Austin, Hughes, Feron and George, and 


influence on the performance. 
air 


are loud in encoring their songs, are scarcely aware of the exist- 
ence of the band which accompanies them, unless they make 
" when they are voted a bore; of 
unless some professor of the ability of Norton, Cuddy, Herwig, 
or Cioffi, accompanies the singer in an obligato passage and then 


ise enough to drown the voice, 


the most uninstructed ear is compelled to feel the powerful agen- 
cy of a particular instrument. The aggregated effeet of a full 
orchestra going smoothly together, as yet in this country is not 
fully appreciated. We confess that such effects are seldom, very 
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seldom heard ; but we are on the road to improvement, and vast 
strides have been already made. How often have we wished 
that the many excellent judges of music, whom we see sitting as 
spectators of an opera, would deign to give that audible encour- 
agement to refined and intrinsically good passages, whieh the 
honest and less fastidious, but more ignorant citizens bestow 
upon the noisy and vulgar parts of a musical performance. As 
long as the worst specimens of composition are applauded, and 
the best st/ently admired, managers, who always judge of quality 
by quantity of applause, will lean to that which they consider 
the vex popu li, to the exclusion of excellence. When we look at 
the formation of a theatrical audience, we care not whether the 
opera be English, French, or Italian which they witness, and 
when we examine the pretensions of individuals to form a judg 

ment upon that which they hear; when we read the lucubrations 
of the press on the following morning, and hkewise weigh the 

pretensions of writers to give dictatorial but general opinions, 
behind which they usually fence themselves, we consider the art 
a 


isadvantages. Comedians 


they speak directly to 


of music as laboring under great 
have a much easier task than vocalists; 
the feelings and passions, and if they succeed in striking upon 
the chord of the heart, by 
tain. Not so with your singers; 
with at least eighteen or twenty instruments, and until the mar- 


their individual efforts, success is cer- 
they have to effect an union 


nage of instrument and voice be con ple te, success cannot be at- 
tained : added to this, the difficulties which they execute, and their 
most refined efforts can only be appreciated by fellow-artists or 
highly endowed amateurs; whereas, the comedians have but to 
make the most ordinary men cry, laugh, or shout, for any and 
every body can understand them, and they have arrived at the ob- 
ject of their art. Perfection of the band, then, is a paramount 


object with those who wish well to the musical drama: as yet 
many objects oppose this which time can alone remove, by caus- 
ing the increase of amateurs of the science, and thus authorizing 


The 


primary step to create a good band, is the prevision of a leader 


managers to exp nd more mone y for its encouragement. 


qualified by nature and art to conduct it. Firmness, decision 
even temper, a gentle manlike demeanor, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the principles of harmony, with experience in the nature 
of musical effects, a competent knowledge of the style of the dif- 
ferent schools, with a nicely attuned ear, are the chief requisites 
We require him to be also acorrect timeist, anda firm, good, vio- 
lin player, without desiring him to have the power of executing 
the difficulties of concerto music, but above all, he must know the 
seale, and consequently, the capability of every instrument in 
the band in thus laying down the necessary acquirements 
of a leader, be itremembered we meet the state of things in this 
country ; for here a double duty falls on his shoulders, that of 
first violin and conductor, and cons quently, he ought to play with 


the full score on his desk. In Italy and Germany, and occ¢ 


ii- 
ally in England, operas are conducted from the piano-forte—:he 


person who is seated at that instrument having the full score be- 
fore him, and using the baton of direction. Monsieur Paradol 
of the French company, directed as first violin player, and with 
Unk ss 
with the exception of the late su essful operas arranged on this 
side of the Atlantic, we do not believe t 
its way into the Park orchestra, which is the first in America. 


extraordinary effect, playing always from the full score 
hata full score ever found 


The parts being copied from those of the great London bands, 


and the score being considered a useless part of operatic ere 
We take upon ourst Ives, however, to assert without any fear of 


contradiction, that no leader can understand the me aning of his 


wuthor from merely reading the first violin part—he cannot un 


as he ought, 


lays, norean he, 
to the style in which their 


derstand the sentiment of what he } 
direct the different instruments, as 


several leading passages should be taken up—and this is the rea- 


son that we so often hear the mere notes played, without one iota 
of th onveyed by the unfortunate 
murdered 


expression intended to be ¢ 





is of cour 


omposer, Whose music st 

Often also we have heard musicians boast that they can and 
hav playe 1 overtures without rehearsal, and at sight Such at 
tempts, even if not a single note is missed, are barbarous, u 
musician-like, and an insult upon the audience; for the effect n 
t 1 cannot be rendered by any body of men at first sight 
especially if the leader has to guess at the author's meaning, as 
he in that case must. This is more remarkable from the fact that 


notation, by which is meant the describing passages in music by 


' = 
written notes, is imperfect; no one author that we know of, unless 


in plain psalmody, writing passages exactly as they are intendes 


to be conveyed to the ear. Take Handel's overture to the Mes 
h as one instance, and Rossini so Di Piacer as another 
play ¢ er of these strictly according to the notation, and they 
are Sehseless compositions; and yet assurediy any 
must } iv at firsts cht strictly according to the notes or fa i« 


nuly su h an atten jt should never be made 


As far as we have heard the band at the Park Theatre this sca 


son, they are nearly in the same position as that in which they 
wer ring the last. They have a tolerable trombone ut by no 
means equal to Cioffi; the trumpetis changed much for the better 


The horns are in the hands of good useful practical musicians ; the 
bassoon, clarionets, and flute ail excellent. —The violins are tolera- 
ile, the second better than the first; the basses ought to be increas- 
ed, although the double bass is in good hands. They have up to 
the present moment of the season made one great improvement— 
in giving up those old act tunes which have been sawed at for the 
last twenty years, and which the musicians play without ever look- 


ing at their copies—and they really have astonishedthe audience 
by attempting something “new:” we hope this spirit of reform may 
goon. One evening last week a remarkably pretty waltz, with a 
leading part for the flute, which Mr. Kyle executed neatly, very 
Had not the | 
amazement at hearing something different from the treasures con- 
tained in the 
taken place. In Pizzaro, the organization of the chorus and the 
etfect produced by the band were high y creditable to the 
lishment. In short when the Park Theatre takes the field with 
opera, a few additions as usual being made to the orchestra, the 


audience been struck with 


nearly got an encore. 


well-thumbed book No. 4, this encore would have 





estab 








house is likely still to hold its supremacy in that department. B 
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Health of the ty .— most ear stly caution our readers 


against the use of fruit ofevery description. This warning is esp 
cially applicable to those who have been absent, and who return 
The danger i of 
and 
watching for each simple act of imprudence to strike’ the rash 
We 


several deaths, and have never failed to trace them to some k 


with the impression that the danger Is over 


over. g¢ in the air 


Some terrible Spirit seems cver hoverin 
victim dead have taken pains to ascertain the cause of 
na 
of care lessn¢ 53, W hic h one would SUP pose pe rsons of even ordl- 
nary good sense must, at this perilous season, scrupulously avoid 
Yet we find fruit piled up daily on many tables, and eaten pro 
It should be no safeguard to one that another 
escaped, after having supped on lobst These 
ate of the system, and what 


fusely too. has 
eT or y ae he s. 
things depend on an accidental st 
some may do with impunity, will prove fatal to others. The cases 
ast week have increased; this is probably owing to 


and the increase of the city population 


within the k 
the relaxation of care, 
There will be yet, we fear, dreadful x 
and death lurks in the merest trifle. Mr 
the editors of the Baltimore Patriot, a 

remarkably temperate and careful in his diet, indulged one even 


avages among the unwary 
Peter H. Cruse 
nuleman represented as 


ing in eating a pe ach or two, was seized at once with the cholera 


and died in a few hours. Numerous similar instances have come 
with n our personal knowledge therefore we say aga n—her ct 
A correspondent of the Gazette, in reply to the prevailing ques 


tables are pre hibited ul 


tion, “* Why fruits and most of the ve 


season, While in other seasons they are consumed with impu 
nity ? answers, “that nothing on the earth this summer has 
reached its usual wholesome state of maturity, and is thercfore 
more or less poisonous to persons of peeuliar habits. Our sun 


to bring our fruits 


mer has not only been too cool, but too wet 


&c. toa natural ripe state; and it is to this peculiar season we 

have to attribute our present hability to atmospheric affectior 

Notwithstanding, however, the of cases, our fe 
Broadway bri 


and the shops crowded with ladic 


nerease ow-e 


zens are pouring into town Is getting lantagalr 


The pavement is thronged 


The streets, too, are beginning to resume their old filthy appear 
ance, and the honorable the corporation are just turning them 
selves over quietly for another nay 

T rresnot ts —C ommunicat S are umulating on our 
hands from all quarters, and we shall hereafter endeavor to notices 




















them weekly at the solicitations of seve orrespondents. We 
must beg a litthe more care on the part of kind friends in pre 
paring their man ripts forthe press; and th besides making 
them tegib , they will punctuate so as to render them also int 
ligible There is now a heavy package before us, tied ‘ 
with red tape, and labelled “ com itions to be read Let 
us untie it. There! It does the tired editor's heart good to r 
ceive a fi neatly written arti sent from an invisible har 
to cheer his labors and tor ve tle Notonly is it a toke 
that s« one, you dream not wh cnows you with a friendly 
favor, but it is actual labor saved. W her profession ts 
ssi | from unseen rees W nd counsellor 
it law” finds the bill in chancery ' x y drawn up a 
tid on his pillow to save h ad I $1 it 
Lod if the thousands, whoevery day " re mad 
eaven 8 fted with Vv i ec weiconk t 
wi t of then ke i rev 
tl r ( " iy 1 Ww he ‘ i 
ng at the editor's desk 1 i f of pa they 
would assuredly oftener as t ir task Let 
us see. What's het A fa y 1 sheet 
Alor , asp Ket l bay 
Ti Departu i rat r. bd. E. w i 
cor ment te Phe Austu j 
thes ul Wee ie t ‘ 
Lines by C. 3S. w the writers nai 
too eal iture for the M | 
ot should the author feel u ’ t i i 
another channel 
T. W. J. writes lines “ To Colur I ! ‘ cor 
place. The ire several sul v ve , r co 
pondents to siecer clear ot if po We vy it t ne 
to Colun ”-—" to Poland, ’—* to Liberty ance Uae Ae, ] 


w.J 
Here is another—‘“ Reflections by Moonlight 
We wash our hands of moonlight for the future 


Lines headed ‘“‘ Youth and Manhood” by T. W. are good, and 


must ry again 





by 


} 
mi 


contain one or two quite poetic ideas 
Mirror 


Of the following production by “ 


They shall have a place 
in the 
1) 


we confess to have read 


only the opening lines 


**Twas lt lom's iy, and Freedom's morn was ushered 
In not by the ' fening roa od 

By the distant t the sweet f 

Phe feather’d tr tngied with mors j e incense, &« 


Call you this poetry 
We decline inserting 
swer to the accompanying 


More verses from 


an Indian Story and can give no an- 


Enigma,” til! the solution is received. 





oO wt 
That oda 
M un r 
ly un love again 
Zetus had better ab indon poetry—at least for the public T he 
very best of it is a sorry commodity in the market. There is 


more atrocio etry published in this country than in all Europe 
It's a national stain. Let us hear from him in prose 

The “ Aolian Harp” by a young lady, would embellish a 
friend s album, much 1 e than the ordinary run of pieces to be 
found in those once fashionable volumes, but they are not of suf- 


herent mterest tor the world to read 
Stanzas written at Mount Llope the retreat of King Philip ad 
The clown in “ Twelfth Night Malvolio 


boleal fiend' How vexest thou this man 


says of ‘Out, hyper- 


Talkest thou of no 


thing but of ladies Some fiend seems to possess our correspone 
dents, who talk of nothing but Indians. We have dr pped King 


Philip under the table 

B. is informed that the lines in our last, by John Malcolm of 
“dint , 
Edinburg! 


Here 


1, @re oF I 


= 
The 


two lithogr 





are iphs by Mr. Swett first is of Miss 
Hughes; and with one or two trivial defects particularly that in 
the drawing of ther iarm, itis a very happy effort, and one of 
the best of a very promising young artist The likeness is de- 
ledly od The next is one of Miss Fanny Kembk Nevee 
having seen the original, we cannot judge of the resemblance. It 
is by the same artist, and has some er ph touches about it It 
IS Copier from rpencil draw ng by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence 
A saucy friend at our elbow has been scribbling an impromplts 
upon it, for the ke of which we shall leave our list of corres 
pondents to be answered on some future occasion 
» FANNY KEM 
ba Fanny Ke 
A week achang 
\\ 
! . rival ' 
I 1} seemed to ras 
= Fanny Kemble! 
> ! \ Ker ble 
o 1 ‘ yveryr t 
M gers tremble 
Hone ' for fame 
Ss la silat 
Ik I y Kemble 
| K ble 
I ret "y 
N 1 
“ yg re with Mr.t 
M when I hee u ay 
i I y hes ‘ 
! g Kemble 
' nit that night 
Thaow lite ble 
\ “ \ t 
l ‘ x! ig t 
Or Pa K , 
A I Ker ‘ 
! t ’ ! : ne 
‘ ! ‘ 
i veen V wi 
4 he 
I wig h 
she ¢ ! 
W whvd 
\ a 
i K Tae 
0 ’ | ’ f Miss il beth Clinch 
rreacers W with mentn | f a highly 
fed , teft She niributed a series 
f poetic « lert i which have 
been Very ex \ { warmly mired It would be 
ripe to « v melancholy m her premature 
1s e, of which she was the ornament 
I </ | \ ' neatly print tion of this cele 
r \ NI K h weer hed by Peabody 
& 4 It 1 caret up, net only aga 
" of t ex ‘ but from the fact that the 
tpt nt an honored west of our 
"| pr ' i ely cw ted ind closely 
n Great Britai dit w d be almost superfluous for 
' t to enter V ta { merits We, there 
‘ only iit pub attes to it, and knowledge the po 
Me Pea A ¢ i favoriu l wilh an uly 
: th y ver bted to the rentiemen 
r their notu ot ir esteemed respondent Mr. Cox, and the 
re} ication of |} t on Miss Kem! from this paper, asa 
pref e to he tra ) 
er Moore tory of “ Ali’s Bride” pu ished last week in this 
hould have been credited to the “ London Metropolitan ;” 


paper, Sh 
ml in the second line of the extract from a letter, introduced under 
the head of “ Fugit everal of the impressions first struck off 
were printed ur West Point, on the Hudson,” instead of, “ on 
Cayuga lake, near Ithaca.” - 


ves 
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OH! ’TIS THE MELODY. 
A BALLAD WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ.—MUSIC BY J. B. CRAMER. 


Oh! “isthe me-lo-dy We heard in for-mer years} Each note re-calls to me Forgotten smiles and tears? Tears caused by fleeting woes I 














Sva. 


Sing then, oh! sing to me! How sweet each note 





then be-lieved so- 








appears! 


























Oh?! “is the me-lo- i 0 heard 














2 


I remember well 
Vhere last I heard that lay! 
| *Dwas in a sunny dell, 
Just at the close of day $ 
| Garlands of roses made 
! A roof from bough to bough ¢ 
Friends sat beneath the shade, 
Alas! where are they now? 


a4 











Sing then, &c. 
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" Ay. I remember too 
| Tho sweetly sang and played} 
| Wet half ashamed to views 

The circle she had made ¢ 
Smiling to hear the sound 

Of her own voice and lute} 
|| Blushing to look around 
M | On Listeners so mute. 














| 











U Sing then, &c. 
MISCELLANY. |} Poucerr inrerrverion.—An amusing instance of indecorum'} Dry wine.—Some queer fellow in Philadelphia inquires ot 
— 7 in church oceurred at Biggar. It must be well known that the Mr.C see-te the Gazette, the meaning of dry wine W ine 
riMi |; more ignorant and zealous congregations of the Scottish church, being liquid, it strikes the inquiring gentleman as a little out 
Oh! Time is like a river gliding in common with those belonging to what is called the Secessi order to call it dz The editors answer very satisfactor 
Away—away'! | entertain a very strong prejudice against the use of written notes He says dry wine means wine imported in enipty bottles 
And in its gloomy billows hiding, jiin the pulpit “The contempt with which clergymen are some- — 
J ys bright as day }/ times treated on this account would astonish those of more liberal MILK and waTter.—A lad, on deliveri st K & few Morte 
And with its restless current wearing iis Mie della ch h ; } A ae ngs ago, in a neighboring city, was ash - the milk was 
Man's heart to clay! muna non i Which has come within our Knowledge, this 2g , 
Aud life's best hopes, like base weeds bearing, | contempt proceeded so far as to occasion a speaking out. The warm “TP don’t know,” he replied, witl 
Away—away! smunister of Biggar, in Lanarkshire, whose abilities, whatever less they put warm water into it, instead of 
And life is like a dew-drop smiling, “the y might be, were held in the utmost scorn on account of his -— 
Fou one short hour! . ae, Was One day concluding his discourse, as an old woman A me wly married rentien an and lady. ru cl 
With fair and glittering show beguiling— | of the true old leaven was leaving the church. He closed the unfortunately overturned. A personcoming to their assistal ob- 
Yet sun and shower | leaves of his sermon and those of the bible at the same time, saying served It Was avery s king sight. “ Very shocking, indee¢ 


(Ver its frail essence e, ear h prevailing 
Shorten tts stay— 

Tremulous, restless, and exhaling 
Awsy—away'! 


I 
| 


| 


with « mpl hasis, intended as a sort of clencher to his argument 


{ 


I add no more ‘Because ye canna!” cried the old woman 


Trovent.—The ever active and restless power of thought, if 


g | 
Revtcton.— When religion is made a science, there is nothing} not employed about what is good, will naturally and unavoidably 
More intricate; When it is made a duty, nothing more easy. 


| 


engender evil. 


plied the gentleman, *‘to see a new married couple fail out so soo! 
Great talent renders 2 man famous, great merit procures respect 
vreat learning esteem, but good breeding alone ensures love and 


affection. 


Peronted by G re P. Seon & Co— 




















